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WHEN THE PRISONER RETURNS 

BY O. F. LEWIS 

As profound a problem in the treatment of the criminal 
as there is before the people of the United States to-day 
is the case of the discharged or the released prisoner. For- 
merly the prisoner served his term with commutation for 
" good time " — that is, he received a definite sentence. *By 
exemplary conduct or industry he cut from his time in 
prison sometimes a third, perhaps more. Discharged from 
the prison, he faced the world with a new suit of clothes, a 
small sum of money, and his railroad ticket back to the 
place from which he had been sent to prison. The prison 
authorities no longer had anything " on him." He had 
paid his debt. The world had punished him for his crime. 
The slate was clean. 

What was he to do? "Who cared save the pals and the 
gang that awaited his return to the Kingdom of Crooked- 
ness? Who would take this social leper to work? Who 
would be strong enough, among these social lepers, to play 
the part of Jean Valjean in real American life? What 
was the inevitable line of least resistance? The State had 
sent him away to punish him, and God knows he frequently 
received his punishment. Within the memory of men still 
young who nave done time in State prisons in Eastern 
States inmates have pushed their fingers into molten metal 
to incapacitate them from the inhuman strain of contract 
labor under the " old " conditions or have thrown them- 
selves out of factory windows upon the flagging beneath, 
that broken arms or legs might send them for a respite to 
the prison hospital. Those were evil days. 

One can say to-day that in many States those evil days 
have passed. This is not the place to canvass American 
prisons for prison abuses, for the water cure, the lash, the 
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manacling up of the prisoner to his cell door in impossible 
postures. That such punishments still sporadically exist 
is testified to by prisoners, and legislative committees still 
bring such instances to light. But in an increasing number 
of prisons the wardens are progressive, thoughtful, big- 
hearted men, and the day of corporal punishment is 
passing. 

The question to-day has shifted from prison abuses to 
prison labor: from prison madness to prison sickness or 
health; from prison punishment to prison reformation; 
from the penal servitude problem to the economic prob- 
lem on the one hand of the maintenance of prisons at the 
least cost to the State, and on the other to the rehabilitation 
of the prisoner as an industrially productive member of 
society. 

The problem of the released prisoner is not a small prob- 
lem nor one that will take care of itself. It is the question 
whether each year somewhere from fifty to five hundred 
thousand persons, each one of whom has stared prison bars 
in the face, will go " right " or go " wrong." 

This country has recently been swept by a wave of anti- 
tuberculosis sentiment. We have read that some 200,000 
persons die yearly from the great white plague. It is a 
national problem. But if tuberculosis insidiously steals 
through the social body, infecting neighbors and striking 
down victims, should we not also be nationally concerned 
as to the army of thousands upon thousands of those con- 
victed of crime, or tried for crime, who pour back into the 
social body — to go " right " or to go " wrong "? 

There is a first stage in tuberculosis during which the 
victim is still curable and during which the disease alters 
but little the external appearance of the sufferer. So with 
the road to crime. The jail, the workhouse, the village lock- 
up, even the penitentiary are often pest-holes in the breed- 
ing of crime that can compare remarkably with the slums, 
the filthy back yards, the cheap lodging-houses, and other 
centers of tuberculosis infection. 

The argument as to the seriousness of our crime problem 
does not need to go to an allied disease for a strengthening 
analogy. Take the number of discharges from institutions 
of a penal nature reported by the New York Commission 
of Prisons for the twelve months ending September 30, 
1910: 
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Institution. Discharges. 

Prisons 2,137 

Keformatories (male) 1,804 

Penitentiaries 11,837 

County Jails 35,610 

New York City Institutions 100,447 

Total Discharges 151,835 

There is probably considerable overlapping here. But 
let us assume one overlapping in every three discharges. 
We still have over 100,000 discharges from behind the bars. 
Ask yourself how slight or how indelible would be to you 
the sensation of even one night's imprisonment and you 
have the answer to the statement often made: " Well, the 
great bulk of incarcerations are but for a day or two and 
the man is out again, so what does it matter?" 

If there are 100,000 discharges from correctional institu- 
tions each year in New York State, how many are there 
throughout the country? Five hundred thousand? Perhaps 
a million? Does one person in eighty or ninety of our popu- 
lation get behind the bars once a year? Is not the question 
of the released prisoner, then, one of moment? 

We search for the causes of poverty and crime in wretched 
living conditions, in child labor, in the wrong kind of edu- 
cation, in orphanhood, in unsupervised street life. But what 
shall we say of the hundreds of thousands of discharges 
from jails and workhouses each year as crime-producers? 
Were the jails and the workhouses of our land our finest 
structures, best managed and best appointed, serving as 
reformatories for the short-sentenced man or woman, they 
might be real reform schools. But startling indictments 
are still brought against the average jail. 

"Most jails are so constructed that it is impossible to prevent the 
association of their inmates. Jail friendships have made many a novice 
a lifelong criminal. . . . One of the most serious defects is the lack of 
proper ventilation. A large proportion of the jail inmates are diseased. 
In some jails there are no facilities for bathing. The ordinary jail can 
be kept in sanitary condition only by unremitting vigilance. Overcrowd- 
ing necessitates the placing of two or more prisoners in a cell, which is 
injurious to health as well as to morals. The monotony of jail life is 
very injurious. Many jails have no libraries or collections of small 
value. In many States, in the rural counties, criminal terms are in- 
frequent, and men lie in jail for months awaiting trial. Sometimes they 
are acquitted and have no remedy for the wrong done them. The num- 
vol. cxcv. — no. 677 31 
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ber of jail inmates is increased by the fee system (so much per prisoner), 
especially in the rural counties." * 

In short, by far the greatest number of men committed 
to correctional institutions in the United States are com- 
mitted for comparatively short terms to poorly kept in- 
stitutions, with no reformatory influences, where idleness 
largely prevails, where the novice in crime can be taught 
debauchery not only for the asking, but often in spite of 
himself. And this kind of institution — in point of numbers 
the real type of American correctional institution — we en- 
dure in probably every State of the Union and, it can be 
frankly said, we are indifferent to it in spite of its being 
universally considered by penologists as a school of crime. 

Reference to the special census report of 1904 on the popu- 
lation of penal institutions in the United States shows that 
of 149,691 prisoners committed to penal institutions during 
1904 practically seven out of ten were committed to country 
jails and workhouses. We also find that the most frequent 
commitments were for drunkenness (23 per cent.), vagrancy 
(19 per cent.), larceny (16 per cent.), and disorderly con- 
duct (11.5 per cent.). The offenses of drunkenness, 
vagrancy, and disorderly conduct are perhaps the least 
among many crimes, yet, in a word, we imprison under the 
worst conditions the great bulk of our prison population. 

Would any one to-day say, if all our penal institutions 
were wiped out at a sweep of the hand, that the small prison 
should be the last to take on reformatory or sanitary at- 
tributes? The gospel of the prevention of poverty pervades 
the land, yet jails endure, numbering eighty-eight per cent, 
of our penal institutions, while reformatories number only 
one per cent, of our penal institutions. 

This country can prosper only in proportion as our na- 
tional life is sane, sound, and secure. To-day the precept 
still is : " Stay out of prison if you value your life. " 

Let us turn now to the question of the return of the convict 
— the major prisoner, so to speak ; he who has sinned griev- 
ously against society's laws. What chance has he to 
" square it," to make good in life? This brings us to the 
questions of the indeterminate sentence and parole — two 
modern features of prison discipline that have revolu- 
tionized American penology. Neither the indeterminate 

* Charles E. Henderson, in Correction and Prevention; New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1910. 
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sentence nor parole is effective without the other. Com- 
plementing each other, they bid fair to go far toward the 
solution of the problem of the felon who returns from 
prison. 

The indeterminate sentence — let it be said at once — is not 
absolutely indeterminate in any State of the Union. It is a 
sentence to prison within limits. For instance, the judge 
sentences to Elmira Reformatory without stating the length 
of sentence. But a State law provides that while no mini- 
mum shall be set (that matter being left to the decision 
of the board of managers of the reformatory), the maximum 
term during which a prisoner may be confined at Elmira is 
the period equal to that which would have been the maximum 
for the crime committed had the judge pronounced a definite 
sentence. By a merit system automatically checking up the 
prisoner's work in the shops, his conduct in general, and 
his scholarship in the schools, he is relatively master of his 
fate. 

A second form of the indeterminate sentence is applied in 
the sentencing of men to the New York State prisons, an 
indeterminate sentence with maximum and minimum — not 
less than two years and six months, for instance, and not 
more than four years. At the expiration of the minimum 
sentence the prisoner thus sentenced is eligible for parole, 
the decision as to his release upon parole resting generally 
with a board of parole or with the board of managers of the 
institution. 
■ The indeterminate sentence, putting the burden of proof 
of eligibility for parole upon the prisoner, acts as a stimulus 
to the man eager to be again on the outside, while, ironically 
enough, it chafes and irritates the old-timer, who, in the 
course of repeated prison terms, has thrown upon the prison 
regime and regulations much of the burden of thinking for 
him and directing him. To the prisoner who formerly, under 
the definite sentence, knew that his only hope of a shortened 
sentence was through good time, the indeterminate sentence 
is an additional spur in that the expiration of the minimum 
is generally sooner than the expiration of the definite sen- 
tence less the good-time commutation. From the admin- 
istration standpoint, which should represent the standpoint 
of society which maintains these penal institutions, the in- 
determinate sentence has the further important value of 
placing the released prisoner under the supervision of 
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official parole agents during a considerable period after the 
provisional release. 

What have been the results, first as to the indeterminate 
sentence within the walls, and secondly as to the after-lives 
of the released prisoners without the walls? Amos W. 
Butler, recently president of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation and also secretary of the State Board of Charities 
and Correction of Indiana, has written thus : 

" The following States now have reformatories operating under the 
indeterminate sentence and parole system: Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin. In some States the inde- 
terminate sentence also applies to the State prison. This is true in 
Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
and Washington. 

"Prisoners are committed to prison under either definite or inde- 
terminate sentences in Arizona, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

"Another result is to be observed in the deterrent effect of the in- 
determinate sentence. While the first offender may be released at the 
end of the minimum sentence, the average time of imprisonment is 
lengthened. The law has resulted in extending the time of imprisonment 
of confirmed criminals. Those who formerly compromised with the 
officials by pleading guilty to a minor offense and received a short sentence 
are now given the indeterminate sentence, and if their ful? history were 
known the probability is that they would serve the entire maximum 
sentence prescribed by law for the offense of which they were convicted. 
We find that when such persons are released from prison they do not 
want a railroad ticket to the place from which they were sentenced; 
they want transportation to some place without the State, and generally 
leave expressing strong feelings against the law and avowing their in- 
tention of not being caught again in a State which has such a system." 

The tendency is to extend the indeterminate sentence in 
States where it already has a footing. Shall it be applied 
to life prisoners, as by recent act of the New York Legis- 
lature, making them eligible for parole at the expiration of 
twenty years from the day of sentence? Shall it apply to 
those whose sentences have been commuted by executive 
clemency from death* to " life "? Will the time come when 
even the capital crimes will be followed by an indeterminate 
sentence? If there is no minimum sentence imposed, as in 
the case of Elmira Reformatory, should there logically be 
any maximum imposed? 

Joseph F. Scott, formerly superintendent of Elmira Re- 
formatory and a leading prison administrator, said at the 
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State Conference of Charities and Correction in New York 
in 1908: 

"The maximum limit should be removed from the indeterminate 
sentence, to have it thoroughly effective. An inmate should not be re- 
leased from prison unless he has shown evidences of reformation through 
his own efforts. It is as senseless to release a man from prison who shows 
no evidences of reformation as it is to release a lunatic from a lunatic 
asylum who has shown no improvement. ... I now plead for the aboli- 
tion of the maximum period for State-prison sentences, allowing the 
magistrates simply to determine the minimum sentences, the sentence 
to be entirely indefinite beyond the minimum time so fixed. With all 
sentences to reformatory institutions indefinite, and all sentences to State 
prisons indefinite beyond a minimum period, no prisoner would be re- 
leased without the safeguards of parole." 

Moral degenerates the indeterminate sentence should per- 
mit a board of parole to retain permanently within prison 
walls or until liberation again seems safe for society. Note 
that by present laws the indeterminate sentence holds no 
prisoner longer than the term of the definite maximum sen- 
tence that might be imposed upon him. 

Let us turn now to the parole period, that period of con- 
ditional freedom when theoretically the paroled man is su- 
pervised by parole agents in the interest of the State. Here 
we face the great question: "After prison, what?" Let 
us first ask what facts are available as to the reformation 
and rehabilitation of ex-prisoners. 

First, we are justified in assuming that the bulk of re- 
leased prisoners want to " square it." Cynical on the sur- 
face, perhaps, while in prison, they nevertheless come to 
see that for the confirmed crook there is in the end nothing 
in it. 

Is employment as hard to find as it used to be? Not by 
any means, at least in New York State, for the man from 
behind the bars. In fact, by the terms of the parole law 
each man paroled from Elmira Reformatory and from any 
of the State prisons must have work already assured him 
before his release, obtained through his own letters or 
through the exertions of his friends. The difficulty that 
the Prison Association of New York finds is not the initial 
search for employment for the ex-convict, but the difficulty 
of holding the ex-prisoner to his " job " and of securing 
him further employment when, as he so often does, he gives 
up his first job. 

Many of the paroled men are child-like, if not childish. 
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They want you to do their thinking for them. Their minds 
run off on tangents. They see mountains where mole-hills 
exist, yet fail to discern the real mountains when their in- 
clinations lead them to self-gratification. 

Such, then, in the main, is the problem of the discharged 
prisoner. He wants to square it; he says he would work if 
he had it; he has relatively little difficulty in getting it; 
society, as a rule, is not against him to the extent of cutting 
off every source of legitimate income. Fairly few persons 
will take him into their houses as employee, but he finds 
employment in factories, with contractors, as driver or 
helper or porter, sometimes as farm-hand. He needs a 
persistent, sympathetic, but firm friend, and he needs to be 
supervised, held to the mark of good conduct through months 
and often through years, or he will revert to crime. 

You and I for two reasons want the ex-convict to make 
good. Never was the realization of universal brotherhood 
so strong as now. We want the man on parole to make 
good because we feel that he has been to a larger or smaller 
extent the victim of circumstances — a man whc didn't have 
a fair chance to grow up. We do not take great stock in 
innate- depravity, in moral turpitude as the causes of crime. 
We see the slums, and child labor, and the orphan asylum, 
and the street life of city urchins, and we subconsciously 
question what we would have become, perhaps, under like 
conditions. We know that environment has prevented many 
a man now a criminal from starting right. 

Secondly, we want the ex-convict to make good because 
it costs much if he doesn't. Every man imprisoned in State 
prison costs probably over a hundred dollars a year for 
maintenance. In New York State the State-prison mainte- 
nance cost per capita is annually in the neighborhood of 
$140. Prison labor may wipe out a third of that cost, and in 
States where the contractor comes in to bid for the labor of 
the men the State may even clear all expenses for each 
inmate by each inmate's work. Or, as in Minnesota, the State 
may control the binder-twine industry and make the prison 
self-supporting. 

But the criminal on the outside is all cost. The State 
prison ex-convict who does not reform is a dangerous ele- 
ment in society. The State can well afford, then, to invest 
a reasonable sum in post-prison reformation for its own 
sake. What are now the percentages of reformation? 
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To quote Mr. Butler again. In the twelve and one-half 
years ending September 30, 1909, 4,893 men were paroled 
from the Indiana Reformatory and the Indiana State prison. 
Between April 1, 1900, and November 30, 1909, 160 women 
were paroled from the Indiana women's prison. All of 
these were released upon conditions which impose honest, 
law-abiding lives for a period of at least one year each. 
During the term of their parole they were visited from time 
to time by the State's agents and they were required to 
make regular written reports. The following tabulation 
contains the record of each of the three institutions named: 

Reforma- State Woman's 

tory. Prison. ^Prison. ^ Total. 

Received final discharge 1,576 1,025 79 2,680 

Sentence expired during parole period. . . . 272 125 22 419 

Eeturned for violation of parole 422 299 25 746 

Delinquent and at large 432 126 22 580 

Died 58 32 3 93 

Reporting 339 187 9 535 

Total paroled 3,099 1,794 160 5,053 

Percentage of unsatisfactory cases 27.5 23.6 29.3 26.2 

On the average, one out of every four paroled prisoners 
reverts to crime within the year. Three out of four " stay 
straight," which, with so many odds against the released 
man, is surely a good record. But these records of " refor- 
mations " are for the period of parole, which in New York 
is six months, in Indiana one year, in Massachusetts for 
the period between the time of release on parole and the 
maximum sentence. What constitutes reformation? Good 
behavior while on parole or permanent lawful conduct! 

The Prison Association of New York has during the lasi 
year made a specially careful analysis of the after-lives of 
some five hundred men released on parole from Elmira 
Reformatory during the year 1904 to the Prison Association 
as parole agent. These men have been out now over seven 
years. It was of the utmost interest and importance that 
these men should be tested by the standard of " reforma- 
tion " — i. e., keeping out of prison after release. For the 
test of the prison or the reformatory is, after all, what it 
makes of its inmates. 

The research, conducted with special carefulness, showed 
that of four hundred and fifty men paroled in 1904 at least 
forty per cent by 1910 had again found their way behind 
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the bars. In addition to the forty-odd per cent, thns definite- 
ly traced a considerable percentage were untraceable. The 
presumption is that these " unknowns " found their way 
into prison again in at least the same percentage as the 
" knowns." So that pretty nearly one out of two of the 
1904 group was not reformed by the reformatory, and con- 
tinued, at least eventually, upon his criminal career. 

Does this mean that the State is making a failure of its 
reformatory! Not so. It means principally that the re- 
formatory, having developed up-to-date methods of train- 
ing for citizenship the inmates within the walls, has not as 
yet developed the necessary supervision without the walls. 
If with quite inadequate supervision through a few scattered 
parole agents only one out of four ex-convicts slips back, 
what might be done with a complete system of friendly, well- 
organized supervision extending not over a period of six 
months or nine months or a year solely, but to the end of the 
maximum sentence of the man on parole? Indeed, the fig- 
ures of the careful investigation above quoted are hopeful. 
They show what has already been done under partial super- 
vision. They show conclusively that even in the case of the 
more serious crimes there is little in the pessimistic and 
traditional adage, " Once a thief, always a thief." 

What, then, seem to be the natural lines of development 
for the future? 

First, a fight all along the line against the continuance 
of demoralizing, unhealthy, idleness-breeding jails and peni- 
tentiaries. The abolition of the type of jail that our best 
prison administrators call schools of crime. The continued 
presence of these jails throughout the United States is due 
in part to the nature of the officials in command; in part 
also to the indifference generally felt by a county or a 
political division of a State as to the introduction of in- 
dustrial plants, costly new buildings, reformatory methods, 
and individual care of the prisoners. Sheriffs and jailers, 
unversed in penology and appointed only too often for polit- 
ical reasons, regard the care of the prisoner as finished 
when they prevent his escape and keep him alive. There are 
many exceptions to the rule, but the general truth of the 
proposition holds. 

Therefore, the public opinion of each community must 
be aroused to the necessity of humane, redemptive treat- 
ment for first and minor offenders. There should be not 
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only separation of men and women in jail quarters, but also 
of adults and minors. There should be employment, and 
decent food, and sanitary cells, and speedy justice for those 
awaiting trial. These are not impossible demands; their ab- 
sence makes many a jail little better than a pest-hole. In 
the field of correctional institutions the American jail is 
the white man's burden. Has not the time come when the 
house should be put in order? 

So much for the institution that stands at the beginning 
of the crime ladder. Secondly now, how can we reduce the 
percentage of recidivism in crime? How can this country 
produce a permanent seventy-five per cent, of reformations 
and rehabilitations instead of the present fifty per cent, or 
so? Not by radical changes in our present reformatory or 
prison systems except in the direction of greater individu- 
alization of treatment. Rather by the extension of the in- 
determinate sentence along practical lines, and especially by 
the extension of the supervision of paroled prisoners. 

It would seem that the necessary extension of the reforma- 
tion and rehabilitation of the prisoner would include a State- 
wide system of parole in each State. At present there are, 
perhaps, thirty prisoners ' aid societies in the United States. 
Despite the fact that such relief societies for discharged 
prisoners were early established in Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York, other forms of charitable effort 
have forged ahead and at present there are two hundred or 
more charity organization societies in this country to a score 
of prisoners' aid associations. Nor do all of these associa- 
tions for discharged prisoners act as parole agents. State 
after State reports that it does little or nothing in parole 
supervision of prisoners. Yet the test of any institution is 
its results, and by the fruits of our prisons shall we know 
their usefulness as reformatories. 

Let us, then, for the future contemplate State-wide sys- 
tems of parole supervision, with centralized direction, either 
a State-supported department or under the direction of a 
private society. -Logically, the parole work should, per- 
haps, be under the direction of the board of parole, assum- 
ing that the board of parole is a body appointed by the 
Governor, with long tenure of office, and appointed indepen- 
dent of political pressure. Such a system of parole agents, 
stationed throughout the State and covering rural districts 
as well as the cities, should be composed of carefully picked 
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men knowing the complex psychology of their wards and 
filled with optimism as well as vested with authority. 

Each man on parole — which should include all men 
paroled from State prisons and reformatories and prob- 
ably all those who have received indeterminate sentences 
with maximums of over six months — should be seen at work 
and at home at least once a month. Not only should the 
paroled man be required to render a written report monthly 
to the board that paroled him, but there should be also a 
report in detail each month from the parole officer that 
has him under supervision. It would seem that at least 
one parole officer is needed for each seventy-five men on 
parole. In the smaller cities and in the rural districts if 
will be possible to use frequently for parole purposes the 
probation officers already appointed to supervise those upon 
whom suspended sentence has been pronounced, but who 
have been allowed to go in conditional freedom during an 
extended period of probation. 

Paroled men will need help of various sorts : financial as- 
sistance, employment, clothing, shoes, tools, and so forth. 
In the future the means of most effectively providing this 
help must be worked out. In New York the State chartered 
the Prison Association nearly seventy years ago for this 
purpose, and perhaps in that State the Prison Association 
would logically be the body to develop the parole work and 
the needed relief extension. In other States local conditions 
must be considered, but certain it is that the policy of ade- 
quate yet reasonable aid and assistance to the discharged 
prisoner is not only humane, but also in the highest degree 
economical. 

In a large State it will probably be necessary to have 
several offices in different parts of the State, partly for 
the purpose of developing opportunities of employment. 
The paroled man should never long fail of a chance to work 
in case he is not an intentional idler. That " Satan finds 
work for idle hands to do " certainly applies in the case of 
paroled men. In addition, the interest of the community 
should be stimulated in the lot of the ex-prisoner. What 
can be done? Recently a quiet, inconspicuous club has 
grown up in New York City. It calls itself the Barrows 
League. Its membership includes business and professional 
men and social workers. The League numbers now about 
fifty men and meets monthly; it is the big-brother move- 
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ment adapted to adult ex-prisoners. Many of its members 
have already given employment to men from " up river " 
and from Elmira. Other members have given of their time 
to find employment for the friendless men who have " done 
time." Others of the club, lawyers by profession, have 
interested themselves in the legal difficulties of some of the 
ex-prisoners, notably in recovering money or property that 
was due them. 

Along these lines, then, it would seem that we may prof- 
itably develop our prison system. The population of the 
United States is increasing rapidly. The twentieth century 
is becoming certainly a century of urban civilization. City 
life is a stimulator of crime. Immigration adds to the crime 
problem, and the law creates each year new misdemeanors 
and felonies. Our correctional institutions need additions. 
New prisons cost two or three million dollars each. Legis- 
latures are the watch-dogs of the State treasury, and new 
prisons do not grow on every bush. Nor are prisons the 
only disciplinary institutions we need. We hope for farm 
colonies for vagrants and tramps, farm colonies for the 
inebriate, reformatories for misdemeanants as well as fel- 
ons. The juvenile reformatories, transformed along the 
cottage plan, become far more costly. And for health and 
hygiene, for the insane and the defectives, urgent annual 
pleas for appropriations are made. 

Why not, then, seek the most economical means of check- 
ing or reducing the amount of recidivism or repetition of 
crime? Whether a prisoner is serving his first or his sec- 
ond term, he occupies room and consumes food. 

Any prison system must justify itself. In the olden days, 
when imprisonment was retributive, if the prison punished 
sufficiently it justified itself. Now in this century when 
again the question is asked, " Art thou thy brother's 
keeper?" that system of penology that will endure must 
answer three questions: First, "What are you doing to 
keep persons from becoming criminals?" Second, " What 
are you doing to reform and rehabilitate your criminals 
in prison?" Third, " What are you doing to prevent them 
from reverting to crime when they are released from 
prison?" 

How do we of the year 1912 measure up to these questions? 

O. F. Lewis. 



